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For ‘ Tue Frrienp.”” 


Historical Review of the Society of Friends, 
(Continued from page 314.) 

As the number of those who took part in the 
Beaconite separation was comparatively small, 
and their organization soon collapsed, the reader 
may think that 1 am devoting too much space 
to this movement, and perhaps he might justly 
so conclude, were it not that it was merely an 
outgrowth—a temporary development from a 
root of error which was more deeply implanted, 
and which continued to survive and to spread 
after this one of its offspring had withered, and 
disappeared. 

While Friends had ever reverently esteemed 
the Sacred Scriptures, the preaching of anointed 
ministers, and all other outward helps in the 
Christian journey, as blessings to be prized and 
used, yet they had placed special emphasis on 
those declarations of Holy Writ, which show 
that under the Christian dispensation, God is to 
be the great Teacher of his people—that as the 
Apostle John says: “The anointing which ye 
have received of [God] abideth in you, and ye 
need not that any man teach you; but as the same 
anointing teacheth you of all things, and is truth 
and is no lie, and even as it hath taught you, ye 
shall abide in Him.” It is this anointing, or the 
Spirit of Christ, through which man must re- 
ceive all true knowledge of spiritual things,— 
which he cannot receive nor understand by his 
own natural and unaided powers. This Teacher, 
nigh in the heart, is the fountain of Divine wis- 
dom to which we have ever directed people as 
the primary rule of faith and practice, and an 
ever-present Guide and Helper. 

It is evident, therefore, that when some began 
to teach, that it is from the Scriptures alone we 
are to obtain a knowledge of heavenly mysteries; 
and to encourage the people to study and collate 
these as the means of obtaining Divine knowl- 
edge, to the neglect of that which is far more 
important to every individual, even the waiting 
upon and obeying those impressions which the 
Lord’s Spirit makes upon the mind for instruc- 
tion, and for guidance in the way of righteous- 
ness—that these had departed from one of the 
most fundamental principles of vital religion; 
and from a deeply cherished doctrine of the 
Christian faith as held by the Society of Friends. 

John Wilkinson, one of the ministers who 

rwards joined in the Beaconite separation, 


Ma meeting at Tottenham, near London, in 
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1835, spoke of the “ belief in Christ as an in- 
ward principle” as a deceptive belief. Thomas 
Shillitoe, with whose extensive travels as a min- 
ister of the Gospel many of my readers are prob- 
ably familiar, arose afterwards and said: “I 
feel constrained to say, that if by an ‘inward 
principle, is meant the inshining of the Light of 
Christ in the heart, which is his second coming 
without sin unto salvation, and this is not to be 
believed in and depended upon, then I am ina 
most deplorable state! Now, at my advanced 
age, at this solemn period, and in the prospect 
of being soon called to stand before the judg- 
ment-seat of God, to receive the reward of my 
works, then where shall I be? And if there is 
no ‘inward principle,’ then, for sixty years past, 
I have been following a ‘ Jack o’ the lantern,’ a 
‘Will o’ the wisp!’ For it is now more than 60 
years since I became acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of this Society. Oh, no! my friends, the 
evidence in my mind at this time is, that as I 
have followed the leading and guidance of this 
inward principle, this inshining of the Light of 
Christ, it has led me safely along through all 
the dangers and perils of the way, and will con- 
tinue to lead me to theend. And it is the chief 
corner-stone on which I build all my hopes, and 
shall do to the end of my days; and I crave that 
during the remainder of my life, nothing I may 
ever hear, nothing I may ever read, nothing any 
man may say, may jostle me from off this foun- 
dation. And 1 warn you to take heed how you 
receive any other doctrine than this.” 

For want of following “the leading and guid- 
ance of this inward principle;” and through 
trusting to their own reason and their own in- 
terpretations of Scripture, unaided by the reve- 
lations of the Spirit of God ; much unsettlement 
of mind was experienced by some of those who 
left our Society. A striking instance of this is 
recorded by Elizabeth Knott, whose account 
was published in the British Friend, and thence 
transferred to the columns of Tae Frienp of 
Philadelphia, for Second Mo. Ist, 1873. It re- 
fers to one who had been a fellow-member with 
her, and who was esteemed for his kindliness of 
disposition, but who had wandered so far from 
the truth as to state to E. Knott his belief, that 
the doctrines of early Friends were “nothing 
short of the delusions of the devil.” She says: 

“T watched him for years; straying from one 
mountain to another. He left, as might be ex- 
pected, the Society of Friends, and joined the 
‘Plymouth Brethren,’ having unity with them 
for a good while—met them in breaking of 
bread, preached among them, and seemed to 
have found an ark of refuge in communion with 
the ‘saints.’ But eventually he became dissatis- 
fied, and went to the Wesleyan body, to find 
food for his unsatisfied soul. For a time he 
rested in that ark of refuge, but here he did not 
remain. Strange to say, he who proclaimed in 
town and in the country, by wayside and on the 
seashore, ‘the unsearchable riches of Christ’— 
told of the great atonement on Calvary, of the 
Lamb slain for the sins of mankind,—should by 
some new light he thought he had received, go 
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to the Unitarians and receive their doctrine—to 
what extent I cannot say, for there are degrees 
even in this way—but in this profession of re- 
ligious belief he was found when the angel of 
death was sent to hover over his dwelling, and 
in the fluttering of his wing to tell him his earth- 
ly race was nearly run. 

“T went to his house to inquire how he was, 
hearing he was ill. I sent up my name to his 
chamber, and was immediately invited to go to 
him. I found him in an agony of soul—his 
arms beseechingly uplifted. He gave me his 
hand, saying: ‘ Pray for me; oh, pray earnestly 
for me!’ My sympathy and distress were so 
great that I could not reply for some time. I 
then said, ‘Oh, pray thyself; the door is open 
for all to come boldly to the throne of grace!’ 
He turned quickly upon me with a fixed gaze, 
saying: ‘Hear me; mark what I say, and tell it; 
tell it as my dying testimony. The Society of 
Friends hold the Truth, the very truth; their 
doctrines are the very truth of God; if they are 
only carried out.’ This he repeated twice, ‘If 
they are only carried out.’ He paused, and then, 
with a loud voice, said: ‘O God, look down in 
thy wonted mercy, and pardon, or receive me!’ 
He then signified to his wife that I might leave 
the room for a short time, but to come back 
to him again. I parted from him in agonized 
silence, with a warm pressure of his hand and a 
look of deep sympathy. I went home to my 
own house, and to my bed chamber, where on 
bended knees I supplicated for him, as if for my 
own life. Suddenly, like a flash of lightning, 
all access of words or spirit was withdrawn, and 
I rose from my prostrate condition and sat down 
amazed at my feelings. Not long was I left in 
uncertainty. A knock at my door by a servant 
revealed to me that the spirit of my friend had 
left its earthly tabernacle. It has ever appeared 
to me a most remarkable thing, that on his 
death-bed he should so solemnly revoke his as- 
sertions respecting the Society of Friends and 
their doctrines, and to the very person to whom 
his words of deprecation were addressed.” 

Although Beaconism as an organization had 
but a temporary existence, yet some of the same 
doctrines as held by its advocates from time to 
time appeared in the writings of members of our 
Society, especially in Great Britain. These were 
often mingled with much that was sound and 
instructive; and might therefore more easily 
pass unchallenged, and prove asseeds from which 
future error and trouble were to spring. Yet 
they were sufficiently prominent to awaken the 
uneasiness of concerned Friends on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Publications of this character 
are frequently referred to in the correspondence 
between the Meetings for Sufferings of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, and that of London: 
In an epistle from the former body, written in 
1842, it is stated, that much exercise had been 
caused to many brethren by “the introduction 
of some works into this country containing senti- 
ments not in accordance with the principles 
which our religious Society has held and pro- 
mulgated from the beginning.” 
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To counteract the effect of these, the Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia issued a statement of 
principles, entitled ‘The Ancient Testimony 
Revived,” based on the writings of our early 
members, and re-affirming the doctrines which 
they proclaimed to the world. Of this valuable 
pamphlet a large edition was printed and circu- 
lated ; and. it is still kept on hand, and may be 
gratuitously cbtained by application to Friends’ 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

In an epistle sent to the London Meeting for 
Sufferings in 1846, reference is made to the di- 
vided feeling among Friends in America pro- 
duced by works issued from the English press ; 
and an earnest appeal is madeto English Friends 
to provide a remedy for this evil. The epistle 
says: “True unity is a precious, but a very deli- 
cate bond, and there is perhaps nothing that so 
quickly and so effectually severs it as the evi- 
dence that persons occupying the highest stations 
in the Church, are putting forth and maintain- 
ing doctrinal opinions at variance with the 
hitherto established testimonies of the Society.” 
“Such different views must render Friends a 
divided people in feeling and in object, until 
what is unsound in these discordant opinions can 
be testified against, and our Society be brought 
to oneness of purpose.””* au 8 


i i 
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Notes of a Visit to Italy. 
(Continued from page 315.) 

Rome on the 3d of Sixth Month was in the 
best of humor: although the first day of the 
week, the Italians seemed to unite, all classes of 
them in celebrating the day in commemoration 
of the consummation of Italian unity and 
liberty, and the taking possession of Rome by 
Victor Emanuel and Garibaldi, and ending 
Papal rule (or misrule, as some of the people 
termed it). There were soldiers on parade, 
people dressed in their Sunday attire, King 
and Queen riding out among the populace, 
giving and receiving their salutations, riding in 
open carriage without guards of either soldiers 
or police—all seeming intent on enjoying the 
day to celebrate the event of Italian unity of 
all the provinces into one kingdom. 

While their popular rulers were monopolizing 
the attention and affection of the people, the man 
at the Vatican was indulging in a sour and sulky 
spirit, saying he was “a prisoner,” but a self- 
imposed one who had forfeited the confidence 
and respect of the people who had rejected him 
and his claims as a prince and aruler. Now he 
stays in his nest, and closes up all avenues of 
the people’s sympathy, and pouts over the loss 
of what he calls the patrimony of Peter, viz. 
“his ruling power as a prince,” which Peter 
never had to give or bequeath, as if the people 
had no say in the choice of their rulers. But 
they have really taken notes out of the American 
book. We had located ourselves at the Hotel 
Continental, fronting the railroad station and 
an open plaza or square; and it being a great 
thoroughfare, from our front window and balus- 
trade, we were enabled to witness the joyous 
parade and mingling of ruler and people on 
this occasion, with no instances of drunkenness 
or disorder of any kind, as if a community of 
interests dominated in their midst, without fear 
of arrests as practised under the previous rule. 


* For more copious extracts from this correspond- 
ence, and fuller details on the subject, see “A Brief 
Narrative of the Position of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” 
which may be obtained by applying to Friends’ Book 
Store, No. 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, by any one 
who desires to investigate it further. 


We were out some seven miles on the Appian 
way, where Paul met the brethren as a prisoner 
on his way to Rome. The road itself remains 
an evidence of the stability of the work of these 
old Romans—straight for scores of miles, and 
solid and substantial still, after 1800 years of 
use. We were in other directions about the 
city, amid its ruins and excavations; but not 
much rebuilding going on. The people were 
poorly paid for labor—one and a half frances per 
day—but they live cheaply and clothe corre- 
spondingly, and seem content with meals with- 
out luxury—a cup of wine, sopped with brown 
bread. Liberty of speech is now allowed and 
freedom to entertain, practice and preach 
Protestant doctrines, and erect and worship in 
Protestant churches (forbidden under Papal 
rule), also to erect monuments in public places 
in Rome to the memory of heretics that in 1600 
were condemned and publicly burnt at the 
stake by order of the then Pope, for adherence 
to the Bible and the Protestant faith. The 
voice of the people demanded this liberty, and 
recently, by their votes secured this right, 
among other fruits which the overthrow of 
Papal tyranny had for centuries forbidden and 
punished with death in its cruelest forms if 
only the utterance for this freedom was mut- 
tered. Now a monument to Giardini Bruno is 
to be erected on the spot where in 1600 he 
suffered for the truth, and was a witness and 
martyr for Christ. The people of Italy and 
Rome are not godless, but are disposed to be 
religious, had they (as was hinted to us) been 
offered a religion worthy of their acceptance or 
worthy of having, and we believe are ripe and 
ready to accept the Lord Jesus and his Gospel 
of salvation by faith, without the intervention 
of bishops, priests, Peter or Mary, and useless 
mummeries. 

Rome had many other attractions, which our 
limited stay and the approach of the hot season 
deprived us of seeing and making record of ; and 
even our desired visit to Naples and Pompeii, 
with its numerous objects and places of interest, 
with the ancient ruins of that old overthrown 
city—these we had to forego the pleasure of 
séeing, as we had hoped to do; and although so 
near—120 miles—we were compelled to deny 
ourselves this boon, as our strength had already 
begun to wane, under the pressure of undertak- 
ing too much sight-seeing in too short a time; 
so with some reluctance we prepared to take 
our departure on the 5th of Sixth Month for 
northern Italy and by car to Florence—180 
miles through a delightful country of rugged 
mountains and plains, through numerous tun- 
nels, vineyards and grain fields; women making 
hay and cultivating the vines, and saluting the 
train as it passed. 

Vines were planted in rows, with rows of trees 
between, and the vines trained from tree to tree, 
enterlined together in festoon style—quite a ride 
through enchanting scenery. The trees in many 
places are denuded of their leaves, presumably 
to feed the silk worms, Italy being noted for 
its silk culture; and these trees stripped of their 
leaves two or three times a year, continued to 
strike our attention, after we had got pretty 
far up into Northern Italy, even as far as Como, 
on the ascending spurs of the Alpine region. 
Arriving at Florence at 7.15 p. m., found good 
accommodation at Hotel De Europe too late 
and too unwell for any exploration of the city, 
except to dine. These late dinners don’t suit 
our acquired habits at home. 

Florence is on both banks of the Arno and 
connected by bridges. Anciently it was a 


walled city; the walls are now destroyed, hay. 
ing only the gates left. It has 154,000 inhabit 
ants and was once a great centre of trade jp 
wool, cloth, silk and money changers. It oecy. 
pied a proud position in the cultivation of the 
arts and sciences, and retains an amazing pro. 
fusion of the treasures of art. The incidents of its 
history are perpetuated in its galleries, museums, 
and imposing monuments, and it is now the 
centre of the manufacture of beautiful marble 
statuary and alabaster ornaments—an energetic 
and industrious people, alive to trading with its 
numerous visitors, especially Americans. Their 
galleries of sculpture, statuary and paintings 
are nobly represented, and of unusual interest 
to visitors. Through its suburbs and surround. 
ings we had the pleasure to ride, and around 
the park on the hill overlooking the city, giving 
us a fine view of Florence. Our bankers were 
clese by our hotel, so we had no trouble in re 
plenishing our purse. Our guide then conducted 
us to an establishment where a large business 
was done with our American houses in the sale 
of fine marble statuary and alabaster ornaments, 
seen in the show windows of our own city. A few 
purchases were made, to be sent home in the 
usual way, and through the New York Custom 
House—as these establishments don’t expect a 
visitor to merely examine their goods and make 
no purchases. Without being able to take in 
all the galleries of art and other attractive 
sights of Florence, we, after a short stay, took 
the route to Venice—about 160 miles through 
the continuous Appenines, with its spurs and 
some 30 tunnels—passing through the cities of 
Bologna, Ferrara, Rovige and Padova, all of 
them places of note, and through a well culti- 
vated country of vineyards and fields of grain 
and hay, and as usual, plenty of female laborers 
in the fields at work; the tunnels alternately 
changing the scene and the scenery from the 
gloom of the tunnel to the cheering aspect of 
the open fields and vineyards. This journeying 
through such varying landscape and mountain 
keeps up a continual interest and curiosity to 
take in all that may be learned in these old 
regions of civilization, but new to the tourist, 
So after eight hours’ ride, with stoppages at the 
different cities and time for lunch at Bologna, 
we arrive over a long peninsula at the noted 
and ancient city of Venice, the city of canals 
and gondola, and landing from the compartment 
cars on to the Grand Canal, we were conveyed 
by gondola to the Hotel Victoria, close by the 
plazza of St. Mark’s Cathedral, noted for its age 
and once for its beauty. G. R. 
PHILADELPHIA, Fourth Mo. 20th, 1889. 


AN easy and habitual yielding to the passion 
of anger is fatal to that coolness of judgment 
and calmness of temper which are indispensable 
qualities of strong characters and truly succes 
ful lives. Select out of any community the 
hot-headed men who are frequently heard rav- 
ing at events and berating their fellow-men, and 
you select the essentially weak men, who neither 
win great respect nor carry great weight in the 
community. Strong men are men who know 
how to keep cool, or to restrain themselves when 
excited. Their coolness, or their calmness, is & 
part of their strength. The man whose temper 
controls him, incapacitates himself by blind 
passion for the exercise of that shrewdness and 
judgment with which the man who keeps a calm 
and steady mind and manner will surmount 
difficulties, conquer opposition, and defeat im 
justice.— Exchange. 
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For “ Tue Frrenp.” 
Temptations of Satan. 


It appears that Satan has power to assume 
q variety of images or transformed appearances, 
jn order to draw away disciples after him; or to 
turn man from the upright, innocent image in 
which God created him. But he preferred to 
appear to our mother Eve, in the form of a ser- 

nt, which was said to be more subtle than 
any beast of the field—so he tempted her to 

rtake of forbidden fruit. And we have many 
forbidden things now which he tempts us to par- 
take of. And she gave to her husband; and 
they thus lost their upright life of innocency 
and purity, and in this fallen and sinful condi- 
tion they brought forth children in their own 
fallen and sinful likeness. And now it would 
be wise for each of us to examine our own hearts, 
“Lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled 
Eve through his subtlety, so your minds should 
be perverted from the simplicity that is in 
Christ.” For all the evil propensities that we 
have by nature must be restrained and over- 
come by obedience to the indwelling spirit and 

wer of Immanuel, which being interpreted, is 
God with us. And when God is in us and with 
us, greater is He that is in us than he that rules 
in the man of the world, or the natural man. 

Such as have the spirit of Satan in them, and 
are actuated by it, cannot, with all the enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, cast him out of others ; 
for Satan cannot cast out Satan, neither does he 
want to. And no man can redeem his brother, 
nor give to God a ransom for him. So we must 
remain under the power of the deceitful tempter 
until his head is so bruised by the seed of the 
woman co-operating with our spirits, that he has 
no longer dominion over us. We must in order 
“or salvation, be turned from the power of the 
tempter to the power of God. The Apostle James 
says, “ Let no man say when he is tempted, I am 
tempted of God. For God cannot be tempted 
with evil ; but every man is tempted when he is 
drawn away of his own lust and enticed.” But 
temptation is not sin until it is embraced. 

Of all the varied forms of evil which now be- 
set mankind, are not those which flow from the 
use of intoxicating drinks among the greatest? 
When the devils entered the herd of swine, that 
we read of in the New Testament, it seemed to 
set them crazy; so that they went headlong to 
their own destruction. And when the fascinat- 
ing cup, with its bewildering contents, is received 
and suffered to enter the swinish nature in man, 
itseems to set him crazy; and he loses the re- 
straining power of reason to guide him ; go that 
he is ready for all the abominations of sin and 
uncleanness. And now the grave and moment- 
ous question arises: How is this great evil to be 
overcome? Must we not look to a higher power 
than earth can give? Even to Him whose 
power is over all the powers of the enemy? Yet 
man has his part to do in all reforms. And as 
a large portion of such as are beset with the 
temptation for strong drink have not yet been 
set free from the law of sin and death, but are 
still struggling under the yoke of bondage and 
temptation, would it not be wise, partly through 
pity on them and also for the general good of 
suffering humanity, to place the temptation out 
of the way by prohibiting the distillation or 
manufacturing of all alcoholic drinks? Let us 


be willing to bear with the inconveniences that 
might arise from prohibition, for the sake of the 
preponderating weight of good that would result 
from it, 


It seems evident that the evils resulting from 
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the use of alcoholic drinks, far overbalance the 
good which they in any way can do. When we 
see that thousands of men unprepared for death 
are annually losing their lives, and others are 
suffering deep degradation and woe from their 
use, why should we not prohibit the perpetuating 
of the evil? Ifthe tempting drink could be re- 
moved from the sight of a weak brother, it would 
be more effectual in saving him, than to hold 
out the caution “touch not, taste not, handle 
not,” while the glass was before him. 
Davip Hupp eston. 
Dustin, Inp., Third Month 25th, 1889. 





For “‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


A Dredging Excursion. 
(Concluded from page 318.) 

I have made a rather long introduction to the 
dredging part of our excursion—which may per- 
haps be accounted for by the fact that it was 
written on the morning of the 4th, after a rather 
unsuccessful attempt to dredge in the muddy 
bottom of Somers’ Bay, at the southern extremity 
of the Atlantic City beach. We obtained plenty 
of dark colored mud, but not being provided 
with a suitable sieve to wash it in, probably 
missed seeing most of the sea-worms which in- 
habit such places. 

In the afternoon of the 4th, we tried the 
northern extremity of the island, and with a 
pleasant, accommodating captain explored one 
of the creeks that ran in towards the main land, 
till we reached a place where he said we would 
find a shell bottom. 

Here we found a dozen small boats each with 
a man and a pair of long-handled tongs, grap- 
pling the bottom for the hard-shelled or Quohog 
clams, which live in the mud at the bottom. 
The water was about 12 feet in depth. It was 
laborious work, and I thought the fishermen 
fairly earned the $2 per thousand which they re- 
ceived for the shell-fish they caught. These are 
the ordinary clams of the Philadelphia and New 
York markets; and they are found along the 
coast from Cape Cod to Florida. The shell is 
thick and strong, and from the purple margin 
of it the Indians were in the habit of cutting out 
the dark beads used in making the purple wam- 
pum or shell-money. In the New England 
States another species of clam—the soft-shelled 
—is more valued for food purposes. 

One of the clam-dredgers had brought up a 
Horse-shoe or King Crab, which he kindly trans- 
ferred to our vessel. It is the largest of the crab 
family found on our coast, and differs so much 
from the others in some of its anatomical details 
as to raise the question among vaturalists— 
whether or not it really belongs to the same 
class of animals. It is covered all over with a 
crust which seems more horny in its composition 
than the common crab’s, whose shell is of lime. 
Under the broad, rounded and arched crust of 
the head, or forepart of the animal, are grouped 
the legs, the organs of digestion, &e. It lives in 
the bays and inlets along the coast, just burying 
itself beneath the sand and mud which coats the 
bottom. There it finds the worms on which it 
feeds. At the spawning season, in the Fifth and 
Sixth months, it comes upon the beaches to lay 
its eggs. It is unusually abundant in Delaware 
Bay, and in some seasons the number of them 
which come to the shore to spawn is very as- 
tonishing. The Geological Report of New Jersey 
for 1868, says: 

“The whole strand for many miles is covered 
with them—sometimes two or three deep; 750,- 
000 have been taken on about half a mile of the 
strand; and one year 1,200,000 were taken on 
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about a mile. They deposit their eggs and then 
leave the shore entirely, till the same season 
next year. The number of eggs is very great. 
They are so thick along the shore, that they can 
be shovelled up and collected by the wagon-load. 
Great numbers are thus gathered and carried 
away to feed chickens. When they hatch, the 
sand is fairly alive with the little creatures. A 
year or two since a vessel took in a load of sand 
on the shore, and in two or three days, so many 
of these young king-crabs appeared in it, that 
they were obliged to throw the whole over- 
board.” 

King-crabs are often fed to hogs and ducks; 
and their bodies are composted with earth and 
other materials, and form a valuable fertilizer or 
manure for crops. 

I was especially interested in the fact, that our 
polite clam-dredger brought up this live king- 
crab from the mud at the bottom, because it 
showed us where the animal resorts to, and 
spends its time, after the spawning season is over. 

After passing a short distance beyond the 
clam-dredgers, we hove overboard our dredge, 
and allowed it to scrape along the bottom for 
one or two hundred yards. It was then hauled 
in and emptied on the deck of our little vessel. 
Out poured a multitude of shells, living and 
dead, and other curious objects, eliciting excla- 
mations of delight and surprise from the eager 
group that surrounded it. “Oh, just look here !” 
“What is that?” “See that sea-urchin!” “ Here 
is a star-fish!” “ Look at that ugly, long-legged 
spider-crab!” Truly we found it a very produc- 
tive dredging ground ; and added largely to our 
store of marine specimens. 

The most interesting to our party of all the 
various objects brought from the bottom, were 
the purple sea-urchins, of which we obtained 
about ten, and which none of us had before seen 
in a living state. The sea-urchin consists of a 
little globular box of about one inch in diameter, 
made of many hundred plates of thin lime shell, 
each of which is coated with a skin or mem- 
brane. From these project in every direction 
hundreds of spines, the longer of which are about 
an inch in length. The whole animal, was thus 
about three inches in diameter, and looked like 
a somewhat flattened ball of spines. We trans- 
ferred some of these to a vessel of sea-water; and 
were delighted to notice the numerous thread- 
like organs enlarged at the lip, which were 
mingled with the spines swaying to and fro. In 
the centre of the sea-urchin on the upper face 
was the mouth, where were placed five converg- 
ing teeth. 

Circumstances did not admit in my case of 
the examinations, such as many naturalists have 
made of the structure and functions of the dif- 
ferent organs of these curious animals. The 
strangest of these are multitudes of tiny threads, 
almost as numerous as the spines, each sur- 
mounted with a three-beaked head, which can 
open widely and close with considerable force, 
like the beaks of birds. What their use is to 
the sea-urchin appears to be not certainly known 
to naturalists, though doubtless the animal itself 
is wiser in that respect. 

The spines are moveable, each one having a 
hollow at the base, which fits on the top of a 
small rounded projection or knob on the central 

box, so as to furm a ball and socket joint. The 
spine is held in its position by a delicate film of 
flesh. When this decays, after death, the spines 
soon drop off—so that it requires care to avoid 
handling or jarring, if one would retain the 
spines on the specimens in his cabinet. 

Nearly all the dead shells which our dredge 
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brought from the bottom, were covered with 
other forms of marine life. The most conspicu- 
ous of these consisted of small tubes of limestone, 
sometimes winding over the face of a shell, and 
at others twisted together like the strands of a 
rope, but in a very irregular and confused man- 
ner. These were the homes of a species of worm 
which secretes this stone case for its protection. 
“When disturbed or frightened,” says Heilprin, 
in his Animal Life on the Seashore, “the animal 
withdraws itself into its tube, which it closes by 
means of a plug, and thus places itself in a posi- 
tion removed from its enemies. When extended 
it presents a beautiful appearance, with its dis- 
tended crown of brilliantly-tinted branchiae— 
red, yellow, purple and brown—consisting of 
some 30 or more delicate feathery filaments.” 
This curious worm belongs to the family of Ser- 
pula, and some of the genera are interesting oc- 
cupants of marine aquaria. The motion of the 
animal is slow and cautious when protruding its 
gills, but the retreat, when alarmed, is with 
lightning like rapidity. The heaps of contorted 
tubes which it forms are compared by Gosse, to 
a batch of tobacco pipe-stems which had become 
agglutinated together, and strangely twisted in 
the baking. 

One of the finest specimens of serpula tubes 
which I secured grew on a valve of a dead Quo- 
hog clam. But I was not well pleased with its 
apparently dirty condition. The white tubes of 
the serpula seemed to be covered with sand, 
closely adhering to them. I endeavored to wash 
it, but without much success. But on placing it 
before me, in its present dry condition, so as to 
describe it more accurately, I see that another 
form of animal life has made its.home on the 
tubes of the serpula, just as it did on the valve 
of the clam. In fact, many of the tubes are 
completely covered over with colonies of Moss- 
Polyps, or Lace Corals, which consist of tiny 
pits, clustered together in regular lines in thou- 
sands. Each of these pits—often not larger than 
a pin’s point—contained during life a minute 
polyp, crowned with tentacles, somewhat similar 
to those which build up the corals of our tropi- 
cal seas. 

Another fine specimen of serpula, I thought 
for a time might be a different species from the 
others, for the tubes were bright red. They were 
growing on the outside of a valve of a dead shell ; 
and the inner valve was covered with a thin 
coating of the same red material. I soon ascer- 
tained that the red substance was one form of 
sponge, which is often washed up on the Atlantic 
City beach, as a mass of alt entangled red 
branchlets. This sponge assumes two forms— 
not only with branches of its own, but also as a 
fleshy covering over other substances. 

An irregularly rounded mass of rather soft 
texture, and easily broken—very porous, and 
which might be compared in its texture to tough 
bread, of a dull yellowish color, which was turned 
out of our dredge on the deck of the yacht, our 
captain told us was known to the fishermen as 
“whale’s bread”—though it is very doubtful 
whether a whale ever ate of such food. It proved 
to be a peculiar species of sponge—very different 
however from those useful articles which have 
been introduced into household use. 

On referring to my note book, I find a memo- 
randum of about two dozen varieties of sea ani- 
mals—shell-fish, crabs, sponges, &e.—which our 
excursion yielded. Of these, perhaps I have 
already described enough—but the reader may 
readily conceive that our excursion proved a 
time of both interest and instruction. 


J. W. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “Tue Frienp.”” 


DAILY BURDENS. 


*“ Blessed be the Lord, who daily beareth our burden.” 
R. V., Psalm Ixviii. 19. 





So complete our Father’s care, 
And thoughtful his providing, 
He will daily burdens bear, 
As we trust his guiding. 


When we feel by these opprest, 
It is not his willing: 

He would carry, while we rest 
In his kind fulfilling. 


“ Cast thy burden on the Lord, 
And He will sustain thee.” 
Bring to Him with glad accord, 

Whatsoe’er doth pain thee. 


Pine Kno tu, Fourth Mo. 1889. 
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LIFE PICTURES. 


A glow at morn, 

The rose half tempted into blooming red; 
Bright hopes jist born, 

That ere the eve must shed 

Their petals, though we never dream them dead. 
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A warmth at noon, 
Full-souled and odorous ; and life all fair 
As summer moon, 
When stars lace beams as rare 
As laughter which hath not behind some care. 


A rest at eve; 

The ardor and the heat of day are o’er; 
Hope can deceive 

No longer ; life no more 

Can weave romances from a poet’s lore. 


A hush at night ; 

We fold our wings as birds that seek the nest. 
Earth is bedight 

With rose no more. The zest 

Of life sinks with the sunlight in the west. 

* * * * * * 

It is no dream, 

No castle-building time, that we call life ; 
To catch the gleam 

Of heaven in the strife, 

Our toil must tend to reach the better life. 


There is much room 

For gratitude, much room for tenderness, 
In all the gloom 

Of sorrow, much to bless, 

If we will labor more and murmur less. 


Let us not turn 
To seek in clouds our happiness, but try 
Each day to learn 
That near home blessings lie; 
Those die to live who first have lived to die. 
—The Quiver. 


OE 


AT EVENTIDE. 


It is so little, and so poorly done, - 

This work of mine, yet now the evening sun 
Is low out in the west, 

And I must give a truthful record in, 

Of all I strove to gain, and failed to win; 
Ere I may ask for rest. 
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I had so many dreams when first the light 
Broke in the waiting east, and now ’tis night, 
Still they are dreams unwrought; 
I would have made them deeds, all strong and true, 
But I grew tired, and the hours were few, 
So they remain but thought. 


I had strong purpose toward a noble end, 

A woman’s faith, all failing hope to mend, 
A loving trust in good, 

3ut only woman’s strength ; my aim, indeed, 

Proud, weighty burden, for that broken reed, 
That strength misunderstood. 


So now through falling mists that cling and chill, 
And deepening, purple shadows, long and still, 
Groping my way I come; 
Within sweet meadows where the bloom is dim, 
I hear the laborers chant an evening hymn, 
But, Lord, my lips are dumb! 
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For I have failed ; my day is lost and spent, 
Thy sorrowing look, reproachful gives assent, 
I know my shame at length. 
Thy pardon, Lord? “My child, thy faith was meek 
Thy aim was good—thou in thyself was weak. : 
Daughter, I had the strength.” 
—J.C. March. 


eS 
For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 

To all dear Friends whoever may read this 
article, and to such it is intended for good, 
But more especially it is written to those who, 
like myself, have lived to advanced age, and 
have enjoyed the privilege and great blessing, 
too, of attending religious meetings of the Society 
of Friends, where we have been privileged to 
enjoy sweet communion together, where the 
banner over us was love, and our hearts were 
contrited together in sweet communion with the 
Holy Spirit. 

Ah, lovely days gone by! Yet there remains 
a precious promise to all, that we may have the 
fullest confidence in, that all things work together 
for good to them that love God ; and that promise 
no others can lay claim to. How greatly to our 
advantage to be in possesion of it ourselves, 
when hard things will be made easy and bitter 
things sweet, and we can even rejoice in tribula- 
tion, if it is the will of our Heavenly Father 
that we should be thus exercised. Doubtless 
there are many elderly persons who like myself 
are suffering from infirmities common to old 
age, or who else cannot give their attendance 
for conscience sake at meetings, the members 
whereof call themselves Friends, but repudiate 
the principles and usages of the same. To such 
the word of encouragement is extended. We 
know of no better way than cheerfully to sub- 
mit to our situation and strive to increase our 
diligence in the discharge of our duty to our 
Heavenly Parent. In my confinement for some* 
months past, our dear Lord has been pleased at 
different times to give me the assurance that 
his love and tender mercy are yet extended 
towards me; which I appreciate above all things 
else. And may my spirit ever be thankful for 
his continued favors. Let us all, who for con- 
science sake, have shown our allegiance to the 
pure principles of the Gospel, as professed by 
the Society of Friends, from the first period of 
its existence, be very watchful over our words 
and conduct, that we give no occasion for the 
truth to be evil spoken of in any way. 

I pass many sleepless nights with bodily 
suffering, and at times when not so ill, they 
are enjoyable seasons for meditation and thank- 
fulness to our blessed Lord. I have read with 
hopeful interest the article in Tor FrrenpD on 
“ Epistolary Correspondence,” in Vol. 60, page 
229. The kind manner in which it was written 
and the correct information which it contained, 
is well worthy of the thoughtful attention of 
every reader of THE Frrenp, and calculated to 
be of great benefit to the Society at large. It 
has been of great comfort to me, and doubtless 
many others. 

I scarcely know how to close this article 
without again referring to the condition of the 
aged and infirm—of those for whom this article 
especially is intended, situated as myself—that 
we be thoughtful, hopeful and thankful, and 
leave our cares entirely behind. It will be but 
a short time at the longest with some of us; and 
if deep trials are permitted to assail us, let our 
requests be made known to God in great sin- 
cerity and confidence, for He will assuredly 
hear and deliver us. Affectionately, 

JoserH Morris. 

CarDINGTON, Ohio, Fourth Month 21st, 1889. 
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fect every other servant so that you cannot per- 
suade one to come into your kitchen. That was 
the way with the Meade house. It stood empty 
so long, however, that even the reasons began to 
be forgotten. So it fell that a certain business 
man, on the eve of financial troubles, and with 
a large family, looked about him for a large 
house at a moderate rent, and his eyes fell on the 
breadth and length of the Meade house. He in- 
quired about it. The rent was fabulously little ; 
he examined it; the plumbing was all right. 
That is the main question with a family of chil- 
dren—the healthiness of a house. Then he 
moved in, and spread out in the broad, hand- 
some old rooms, and thanked his stars, and yet 
wondered at his luck. Then an old inhabitant 
said one day, “ You've got the haunted house, 
have you ; how do you like it?” 

“ Do not breathe it to my children,” said the 
father; “they will fall down in fits; we have 
just enough Southern in us to still be a little 
superstitious. But tell me what you mean ?” 

“T’ll show you,” said the other, and took him 
to the piazza that ran along at the back of the 
house, upon which the windows of the back par- 
lor opened, looking also down the length of the 
yard to the servants’ quarters at the end. He 
moved to a certain point, looked, changed his 

sition, and then said: “ Come here and stand 
just where I am.” He did so, and there in the 
window-pane he saw a stern, set face, looking out 
at him; for a moment it was exactly as if it 
was looking at him; then, as he involuntarily 
made a movement, he saw it was shadowy and 
flickering, although clear. 

“ Move a step or two farther,” said his friend, 
“and look again.” He did so, and then he saw 


the face of an old lady with a cap on; the face 
of the man bearing a resemblance to it. “ Move 


again,” said his friend, and then he saw the two 
faces superimposed upon each other, as they are 
in those composite pictures which have amused 
us in the magazines within two or three years. 
The faces were plainly seen and had also a lit- 
tle iridescent look at certain angles of view and 
at other angles one did not see them at all. 

“That is Commodore Meade and his mother. 
Do you wonder the servants fled as they went 
down the back steps with unduly acquired pro- 
visions in their hands?” 

Then both the gentlemen examined the glass 
and made inquiries of men learned in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing glass. The panes of glass 
in that house are old French plate, brought over 
more than a hundred years ago, and made from 
a flinten sand of a peculiar sort. It has a soft 
lustre after it is washed, finer than the best plate 
glass of the present day, and the supposition is 
that the Commodore and his mother must have 
been, as they often were, she sitting by the win- 
dow and he near it during a thunder storm, and 
some flash of lightning photographed them in 
the glass, to the despair of the servants. 

“Let me cut out the pane, said the gentle- 
man, “and replace it with a modern glass, and 
see if your ghost does not disappear.” He did 
so, and there has been no more trouble since. 
He carried away the ghosts on that old French 
plate glass— The Independent. 

Orange Culture in Florida.—The orange tree 
is supposed to have been introduced by the 
Spaniards. Much care is needed in marketing 
the fruit. This is sorted into “ Brights,” “ Rus- 
sets,” and “Golden Russets.” The Russet ap- 
pearance is caused by a small insect which seals 
up the pores of the skin and prevents the juice 
from escaping. The russet oranges are preferred 
to all others. An orange tree in Alachua 


County, supposed to be 72 years old has borne 
18,000 oranges in one season. 


Terrapin.—Colonel Tilghman and M. T. Golds- 
borough are largely engaged in the propagation 
of terrapin on the Eastern shores-of Maryland, 
and have about 3,000 confined in a pond, where 
they are fed and prepared for market. The 
terrapin are caught by the fishermen and sold to 
Tilghman & Goldsborough. In winter they lie 
dormant and do not eat at all, but in summer 
time they seem to have ravenous appetites. The 
principal food given them is hard crabs, and it 
takes about 500 to 600 crabs a day to feed 
them.—Selected. 


Items. 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee. — Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting having concluded to continue its 
Committee to visit subordinate eo &e., that 
Committee met on the 27th of Fourth Month, and 
revised the arrangement. of the sub-committees, 
which are assigned to the different Quarterly Meet- 
ings. The line of service which it may be right for 
these to follow was left for each sub-committee to 
feel after and decide upon; but it was concluded, 
that if any of them felt there was a need for the 
exercise of the additional duty which the Yearly 
Meeting had imposed on the Committee—of being 
incorporated with any of the meetings so as to assist 
in the exercise of the discipline—that the case or 
cases should be referred to the large Committee, 
and its concurrence obtained before taking such a 
step. 


Salvation Army.—The wife of Ballington Booth, 
in addressing a meeting of Baptist Ministers, said 
that the organ of the Salvation Army, the War Cry, 
is now published in 35 different languages, and has 
a circulation of 31,000,000. Supposing this to be 
the yearly circulation, it would give about 600,000 
for each number! 


Protest Against the Opium Trade.—The London 
Meeting for Sufferings, at a meeting held the Ist of 
Second Month last, addressed a minute to the Quar- 
terly Meetings of Friends in Great Britain, in which 
they say: 

“This Meeting has been led afresh to consider its 
duty with regard to the important subject of the 
Opium traffic in India and China, which was com- 
mitted to the Meeting for Sufferings by the Yearly 
Meeting of 1880. 

“Since that time the question has assumed a 
somewhat different aspect, as the opium clauses of 
the Chefoo Convention have since been accepted 
by the British Government. Yet the fact remains 
that, on the average of the last five years, upwards 
of 90,000 chests of opium, selling for 110,000,000 
rupees (about £7,400,000), are yearly shipped from 
India to China. The poppy crop is grown in British 
India with Government money ; and the manufac- 
ture and sale of the opium are Government mo- 
nopolies, prohibited to all who have not received 
licenses. The amount manufactured is not substan- 
tially decreasing. 

“Tt may be said that the larger proportion of 
opium now consumed in China is home-grown. 
But we first compelled its introduction; and, hay- 
ing introduced it, we continue to pour into China 
the poisonous drug. Missionaries from all parts of 
China, and of all denominations, write of its terrible 
effect upon the Chinese. They are unanimous in 
its condemnation ; and they consider that the fact 
that our nation is connected in the minds of the 
natives with the introduction of the drug is one of 
the greatest hindrances in the way of their accept- 
ance of the Gospel. 

“In view of these facts, and of the misery and 
ruin which this traffic is daily and hourly producing 
in India and China, we feel bound to reiterate our 
opinion that it is wholly immoral, and that our na- 
tional responsibility in respect of it is great. If it 
is persisted in, the results to our own country can- 
not fail to be very serious, seeing that the words of 
inspiration are true alike for nations as for indi- 
viduals, ‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.’ ” 


Worldliness in the Church.—Bishop Huntingdon, 
of Central New York, in commenting upon the 
growth of a worldly spirit in the professing Church 
of Christ, made the following remarks : 

“In prosperous times like ours, and in affluent 
communities, Antichrist goes himself to church, 
patronizes preaching, buys a pew, gets himself 
elected to the vestry, and takes a hand in shaping 
the policy of the establishment, and, by blandish. 
ment or bluster, in pitching the keys of the pulpit, 
All that you may hear said of the mischief of this 
secular corruption in disordering Christ’s family, 
vitiating doctrine, emasculating the manhood of the 
ministry, and lowering the standard of personal 
righteousness, rather understates than exaggerates 
the fact. It is not scientific doubt, not atheism, not 
pantheism, not agnosticism, that in our day and in 
this land is likely to quench the light of the Gospel, 
It is a proud, sensuous, selfish, luxurious, church- 
going, hollow-hearted prosperity.” 


Licensing Evil.—The fact that a crime is tolerated, 
is permitted for a stipulated sum, even though there 
be but one man able to pay the sum, debauches the 
public conscience, and the crime ceases to be re- 
garded as a crime. It becomes a question of money, 
not of right or wrong. That is the fallacy of the 
whole license system as applied to evil. It de- 
bauches conscience, and then, in the end, must in- 
evitably fail in yielding the good results aimed at. 
Judge Sprague says: 

“Tt is a profound observation that the morality 
of no people can be maintained above the morality 
of their laws. Extraordinary efforts or the 
impulses of a particular occasion may, for a time, 
carry up public sentiment to an elevation above 
that of legal institutions; but the laws must either 
be changed to come up to public sentiment, or 
public sentiment will be brought down to a level 
with the laws.” 


That is the true philosophy of Prohibition, and 
of the opposition of Prohibitionists to every form 
of license or “ continued legalization.” The legali- 
zation of an evil in order to restrain it is a method 
that “‘is vicious in principle” and must in the end 
prove “ powerless as a remedy.” —Selected. 


Indian Treaties.—A treaty between nations of 
nearly equal powers of offence and defence is some- 
thing like a bargain between honest men, which is 
to be honestly carried out, and a violation of it on 
the part of one of the treaty making powers is held 
to be justifiable cause of war. But when one of the 
parties to the treaty is greatly preponderant in 
— or believes itself to be so, the obligation is 
neld to be binding only so long as it is for the ad- 
vantage of the stronger, and to the weaker it is de- 
ceptive, like a bright coin given to a child to keep 
it quiet, but which the parent or nurse takes away 
as soon as they wantit themselves. Thus the United 
States made the Burlingame treaty, which welcomed 
the Chinese equally with the emigrants from the 
most favored nation, then modified the treaty, and 
then, under pressure from the Pacific coast enacted 
the Chinese exclusion bill in plain violation of ex- 
isting treaties, and President Cleveland signed it, 
at the same time pointing out that it was a viola- 
tion of treaty rights. 

The lands of the Cherokee Indians are secured to 
them by treaties with the United States under the 
most solemn promises. Under this security the 
Cherokees have undertaken the experiment of civili- 
zation, and have succeeded beyond some of the 
white communities of the remote districts and the 
frontier. But their lands are rich and desirable. 
The white man wants them as eagerly as Ahab 
wanted Naboth’s vineyard, and he is equally de- 
termed to have them whether the Cherokee is will- 
ing or not, treaty or no treaty. Congress has or- 
dered a Commission, and the President has ap- 
pointed it to treat with the Cherokees on the matter. 
It is not on equal terms, since the red men are not 
at liberty to refuse to give up their lands, nor even 
to fix the price at which they will part with them, 
nor to offer them as much as they have already been 
offered, but to urge them to sell at a price fixed 
below the lowest estimate of their value, and to 
threaten them that if they refuse to sell at the price 
fixed by the buyer, that Congress will take the lands 
at its next session without their consent. Not one 
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of the commissioners would do such a thing in his 
private business. He would consider himself a 
rascal and a cheat. But different rules of honor 
and morality prevail in public agreements from 
thoce which govern individuals, and the weaker 
party has no rights which the stronger is bound to 
respect. The lands will be occupied, more will be 
taken and occupied, and the Cherokee nation will 
disappear, and its experiment of civilization by 
itself will become a reminiscence. The dealings of 
the white men with the red are not such as they can 

int to with pride. They have been treated far 
[oe fairly than the negroes, who were partially 
civilized under slavery, then made free and given 
the rights of citizenship. The Indian has been 
treated to broken promises, and to bullets and sabre 
thrusts if he resented the wrongs done to him. Per- 
haps it was inevitable, but it was not creditable to 
human nature or to modern civilization.— Newbury- 
port Herald. 
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An Incident—On a railway train the writer 
noticed the entrance of a mother and little son 
who were unexpectedly greeted by a friend of 
the mother’s. The friend was only going from 
one way-station to the next, while the others were 
ona long journey. There happened to be but 
one vacant double-seat in the car; and into this 
the boy slipped, taking the seat next to the win- 
dow. His mother, eager to improve the ten 
minutes with her friend, asked her son to give 
up his seat and take another for that little time, 
s0 that she could sit with her friend. “No, I 
won’t ; because I want to sit by the window, and 
all the other seats have people already at the 
windows. ” . 

“ But, darling, only for ten minutes, and then 
you can sit by the window all day.” 

“No, I won’t go. I want to sit by the win- 
dow now.” 

“But, dear, not to give mamma pleasure ?” 

“No.” 

“Not for just ten little minutes, when mamma 
wants so much to talk to her friend, and you can 
sit by the window thewhole day long?” 

“No!”—with impatient emphasis. And in 
spite of humble entreaty from the mother, and 
good-natured urging from the friend, that home- 
nurtured bit of selfishness kept his place, the 
mother never dreaming of insisting on the right 
and courteous thing, but murmuring gently 
that “ Bobby did so enjoy looking out of the 
window.” When seven-year-old Bobby becomes 
Robert the husband, his sad little wife will won- 
der, “ Why is it that men have so little tender- 
ness for their wives?”— Century. 


THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH 11, 1889. 

















Some weeks ago we received a letter from a 
Friend in Iowa, commenting on a communica- 
tion written by our aged friend, Robert Knowles, 
of that State, on the subject of First-day schools, 
which appeared in our paper under date Third 
Month 2nd. 

This letter expresses the opinion that if “ First- 
day schools had been started in the early history 
of the Society, unsound and unscriptural doc- 
trines never could have got foothold and divided 
and subdivided the Friends’ church.” 

We do not think the experience either of our 
own Society or of the Christian world, will 
sustain this opinion. We see the Bible held 


in great reverence and its contents diligently 
studied among the professors of Christianity ; 
and yet how many different and even opposing 
views of doctrine are embodied in the creeds of 
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the different sects—all professing to be founded 
on the same Holy Scriptures. Is not this vari- 
ance a confirmation of the apostolic declaration, 
“What man knoweth the things of a man, save 
the spirit of man, which is in him: even so the 
things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit 
of God?” Divine truths are to be “spiritually 
discerned.” The Holy Scriptures are to be read 
with reverence, but in their perusal the mind 
should be turned to the Lord, with desires that 
He will make them instrumental in promoting 
our religious growth, and open to us, as He sees 
fit, the spiritual instruction they are adapted to 
convey. This was the method of using them 
which Friends in the beginning practised and 
advised. Abundant evidences of this are fur- 
nished by their writings. One such may be 
sufficient. Isaac Penington, in one of his letters, 
gives this advice :— 

“Truly it is great presumption in any man to 
read the Scriptures boldly, and without fear and 
reverence to Him who penned them, or to put 
any of his own meanings and conceivings upon 
God’s words ; which it is hard for him to forbear 
to do, who reads them in the liberty of his own 
— out of the light of God’s Spirit, which is 
the limit and yoke of the true readers, and of 
those who understand the Scriptures.” 

Friends in the beginning were preserved in a 
remarkable uniformity in doctrinal belief; and 
this was due to the fact that their chief depend- 
ence was placed on the enlightening influence 
of the Spirit of Christ; which was indeed, “ the 
root of the goodly tree of doctrines” which grew 
from it. On the contrary, we believe a principal 
cause of the disagreement on such subjects 
among the professors of Christianity arises from 
men putting their “own meanings and con- 
ceivings” upon the language of Scripture— 
trusting more to their own intellectual powers 
than to the revelations of the Spirit in explain- 
ing the mysteries of religion. ‘The effect of this 
always has been and always will be, to lead to 
controversy and disagreement. 

It is very difficult to prosecute the formal 
study of the Scriptures without gradually com- 
ing to trust in our “ own meanings and conceiv- 
ings.” This is one of the tendencies which 
those who enter upon First-day school work 
should ever guard against. But the tendency 
is so strong, that we are almost ready to adopt 
the opinion expressed by an intelligent and 
observing Friend in Iowa many years ago; 
which was, that the First-day school system 
would prove one of the most powerful instru- 
mentalities in destroying uniformity in doctrinal 
belief in those parts of our Society where it 
prevailed. Because the conduct of the classes 
being often entrusted to those who were com- 
paratively inexperienced in religious matters, 
the probability was that the doctrinal explana- 
tions of the texts that were read would be very 
different in different schools. 

On the general ground above stated, many 
Friends have long felt that it was needful to 
exercise much caution in entering upon First- 
day school work ; and have believed it should 
not be permitted to take the place of that home 
training which it is the duty of parents to be- 

stow upon their families. Of the importance of 
this parental concern, an epistle of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting issued in 1863, thus speaks :— 


“We are convinced that home is the proper 
place for the moral and religious training of 
youth —that if ever rightly accomplished, it 
must be begun and carried on there, under a 
real concern for the well-being of the children ; 


. 
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and that no school training, however unex- 
ceptionable, can excuse parents from the solemn 
responsibility which rests upon them, to perform 
this imperative duty. 

“The family is a Divine institution, designed 
for the tak help and comfort of parents and 
children. We believe rightly concerned parents 
will appreciate and approve the many oppor- 
tunities it affords for imparting useful lessons ; 
will strive to have their children as much as 
possible with them and under their own care 
and instruction; and watch against whatever 
would unnecessarily deprive them of their com- 
pany, or interfere with Christian care and over- 
sight, especially on the first day of the week.” 


We trust none of our readers will infer from 
what we have said, that we are not fully in 
unity with the advices of our Society: to be 
frequent in reading the Holy Scriptures—as 
Wm. Penn said was his daily practice—which 
are able to make wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus”—but our desire 
is, that in reading them, the attention should 
be turned to the Divine power which is able to 
make them helpful for our instruction and 
edification ; which at times reveals to the babes 
in Christ mysteries which are hidden from the 
wise and prudent of this world. 

We believe it would be profitable to many of 
our members to spend more of their time in the 
serious perusal of the Bible. The advantages of 
such a course are strongly set forth in a com- 
munication from another lowa Friend, received 
since the above remarks were written, from 
which the following is taken: 


“Although many Friends are earnestly en- 
gaged to teach their children the precepts and 
promises of the Gospel, and the way of life and 
salvation, yet the fact remains that vast multi- 
tudes are growing up to manhood and woman- 
hood almost or entirely unacquainted with 
these truths as contained in the Scriptures; 
unacquainted with the plan of salvation as set 
forth in them by God himself, for they were 
written by holy men of old, who wrote as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost, and are profita- 
ble for doctrine, for reproof, for correction and 
for instruction in righteousness, that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works. They are also declared to make 
wise unto salvation through faith in Christ. 

“By and through them we learn of God’s 
dealings with his children, through all ages of 
the world. How He blessed and prospered 
them when obedient to his Divine commands, 
and punished them when they transgressed his 
law. How He upheld and comforted them in 
all their trials and afflictions and delivered 
them from their enemies. Making a way of 
escape by his Divine might and power even 
when there was no way, causing them to sing 
songs of praise on the banks of deliverance. 
Where else do we learn who it was that shut 
the mouth of the lions, quenched the violence 
of fire, out of weakness made strong, and de- 
clared that they should not hurt nor destroy in 
all God’s holy mountains? Where else do we 
learn of the promises and prophesies concerning 
Christ our Saviour but in the Scriptures; of his 
miraculous conception and birth, of his journey- 
ings up and down in the land doing good to the 
souls and bodies of men, of his miracles, of his 
suffering, death and resurrection from the dead, 
rising triumphant over death, hell, and the 
grave, and has become our advocate with the 
Father; having been in all points tempted like 
as we are yet without sin, having become a 
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merciful high priest, a compassionate Saviour, 
able to succor all those who are tempted, who de- 
clared that it was expedient that he should go 
away or the Comforter would not come, but if 
he went away he would send him. Where else 
but in Scripture do we get a knowledge of these 
and many other things to encourage and help 
us on our Zion-bound journey? Where but in 
Scripture do we learn that at the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow and every tongue confess 
that He is Lord to the glory of God the Father? 
Where else do we learn that there is no other 
name given under Heaven or among men 
whereby we must be saved?” 













The same mail which brought the communi- 
cation just quoted from, brought another from a 
California correspondent, who gives her views 
as follows : 









“T have felt it to be hurtful in my own ex- 
perience, to have the mind occupied before 
meetings with the prescribed lesson, and of en- 
tering into the reading and discussing of the 
same immediately after meetings. And I can 
say with R. K., of Third Month 2nd, in THe 
Frienp, I have never known a Friend to be- 
come more a Friend, who has advocated and 
supported scripture schools amongst us. Much 
has been said through the columns of THE 
FRIEND on our views on these things, which 
have been encouraging to those of us who are 
standing measurably alone, greatly desiring the 
waste places of our Zion may be builded up on 
the everlasting foundation, as advocated by our 
worthy predecessors in the Truth.” 



















Still more recently there has come to hand a 
communication from a Friend of Kokomo, Ind., 
dated Fourth Mo. 2nd, which corrects the state- 
ment made by R. Knowles as to the date of the 
introduction of First-day schools in England 
and America—and states that they had been 
established many years before R. K. supposed. 
In this he is, we believe, correct; R. K., how- 
ever, referred to the introduction of the system 
into our Society, and not into other branches of 
the Christian church ; but as he neglected in his 
communication to limit his remarks to Friends, 
the correction of our Indiana Friend is timely 
and appropriate. 

To publish all of these communications in full 
would require considerable space in our columns ; 
but we think enough has been inserted to enable 
our readers to appreciate the different points of 
view from which they look at the question of 
First-day schools. 

The attention of some has been turned to the 
want of knowledge of the Scriptures which exists 
among many both young and old; and they are 
disposed to look favorably on these schools as a 
means of partially remedying the evil. 

There are others who are impressed with the 
belief that the chief source of spiritual knowl- 
edge is the operation of the Spirit of Christ 
on the heart of man; and that although, by the 
exercise of our own mental powers, we may ac- 
quire a knowledge of what is recorded in Scrip- 
ture, yet that this is only a knowledge which 
puffeth up, unless it is sanctified by Divine 
grace. To them, “the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of knowledge ;” and they feel that it 
is needful, in the use of the Scriptures of out- 

ward ministry, and of other secondary helps in 
the way to salvation, that none of these things 
should be allowed to take the place of that 
oe duty, of watching the inshining of the 

ight of Christ, and listening in spirit to his 
teachings. 




































THE FRIEND. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Sratres.—The official statement shows that 
the reduction of the National debt during the Fourth 
Month amounted to $13,078,234. 

The Ledger of this city says: “Travel to Europe by 
mere pleasure seekers has grown enormously of late 
years, partly as a result of reduction in the cost and 
time required for such trips. It is said that 100,000 
transatlantic passengers have been booked to go from 
this side the present season. If that be true the steam- 
ship companies ought to make out pretty well, for they 
have plenty of living freight the other way.” 

The War Department officials do not anticipate any 
trouble in Oklahoma. They think that the local 
government is sufficiently strong to preserve the peace. 

A despatch from Oklahoma states that in one day 
1000 wagons were counted going into the new country, 
and 800 coming back with destitute and disgusted set- 
tlers. A vastly important matter is that no whiskey is 
allowed to be taken into Oklahoma, and to this is at- 
= the infrequency of serious quarrels and blood- 
shed. 

Missouri has just granted school suffrage to women, 
being the 16th State to do so. She has also passed the 
Australian ballot bill. 

The Senate of Illinois has passed a bill providing 
that physiology and hygiene shall be taught in the 
public schools, with especial reference to the effect of 
alcoholic stimulants on the human system. 

Prohibitionists in Western Pennsylvania are san- 
guine in their expectations of carrying the Constitu- 
tional amendment, next month. The greatest apathy 
and strongest opposition seem to be in this city. Let 
it not be said of Friends that they are indifferent ! 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 402, which 
is 7 more than the previous week and 2 more than 
during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
whole number 194 were males and 208 females: 50 
died of consumption; 45 of pneumonia; 26 of heart 
diseases ; 19 of old age; 18 of debility; 17 of convul- 
sions; 14 of apoplexy; 13 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels ; 12 of cancer; 11 of inanition and 
10 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 44’s, reg., 1074; coupon, 108%; 
4’s, 129}; currency 6’s, 1203 a 132. 

Cotton was in small supply and firm at 113 ets. for 
middling uplands. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 
$2.50 a $3.00; do., do., extras, $3.25 a $3.75; No. 2 
winter family, $3.75 a $4.25; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.25 a $4.50; Pennsylvania roller process, $4.50 a $5.00 ; 
Ohio, clear, $4.50 a $4.75; do., straight, $4.75 a $5.00; 

Indiana, clear, $4.50 a $4.75; do., straight, $4.75 a 
$5.00 ; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.50 a 
$4.75; do. do., straight, $4.75 a $5.00; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.00 a $5.50; Minnesota, clear, $3.75 
a $4.25; do., straight, $4.50 a $5.25; do., patent, $5.35 
a $5.85. Rye flour was scarce and firm, at $3.00 per 
barrel for choice. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 90 a 91 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 42} a 423 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 314 a 32 cts. 

Beeves.—Prime steers, weighing from 1400 to 1500 
lbs., 43 a 43 cts. ; good, weighing from 1200 to 1300 lbs., 
44 a 43 cts.; medium, weighing from 1000 to 1100 lbs., 

} a 4% cts.; fair, weighing from 800 to 900 lbs., 33a 
4 cts. Best fresh cows, $45 a $50; good, $35 a $38 ; fair, 
$28 a $33; springers, $20 a $40; fat cows weighing 
800 to 1000 lbs., 2} a 2} cts.; weighing from 1100 to 
1300 Ibs., $2.60 a $3 per ewt.; slippery cows, $16 a $20; 
bologna cows, $8 a $14; bulls, 2} a 3 cts. 

Sheep.—Best clipped, 4} a 4; ets.; good, 43 a 48 cts.; 
medium, 4 a 4} cts.; fair, 34 a 3} cts.; common, 2} a 3 
cts. Lambs, best clipped selling from 6} a 63 ets.; 
good, 6} a 6$cts.; medium, 5} a 6 cts.; fair, 5} a 53 
cts.; common, 4} a 5} cts. ; spring lambs, 4 a 6 cts. 

Hogs.—Choice Chicagos, 74 a 7} cts. ; good Westerns, 
63 a7 cts. ; country hogs, 6} a 6} cts. 

Forrign.—Orders have been issued to the prison 
authorities for the release from jail of William O’ Brien 
and Timothy Harrington. 

Charles 8S. Parnell was under examination last week 
before the Commission. While undergoing cross-ex- 
amination by Attorney-General Webster, the latter 
quoted a statement made by Parnell in the House of 
Commons during the debate on Forster’s bill in 1881, 
suspending the writ of habeas corpus, to the effect that 
secret societies had then ceased to exist in Ireland. 

Parnell was asked if he believed this statement when 
he made it. He replied that he did not. On further 
questioning he admitted that he had declared as a 
truth something he knew at the time to be untrue 
with the deliberate intention of deceiving Parliament. 

In the House of Commons, on the evening of Fourth 


Month 30th, a motion of Samuel Smith (Liberal) 
censuring the Government for fostering spirit drinking 
in India, was carried by a vote of 113 to 103. 

On the 5th instant, a man who gives the name of 
Perrin, and who says he is a marine storekeeper, fired 
a blank cartridge at President Carnot, when the latter 
was leaving the Elysée Palace to attend the Centenary 
celebration at Versailles. Perrin was promptly ar- 
rested. He was taken to a police station, where he 
made a statement concerning his act. He explained 
that he had no desire to kill the President ; he merely 
wished to expose the fact that he (Perrin) was the 
victim of injustice. The man it has since come to light, 
is known to be insane. 

It is stated in Berlin, that a sub-committee of the 
Samoan Conference is projecting a plan for the future 
government of Samoa under a native ruler, and ap- 
pointing a tribunal to consider and adjudicate the 
question of land tenure. 

It is probable that the Conference will decide to ap- 
point a triumvirate body, with a Minister to supervise 
Samoa and act as counsel to the native sovereign. 

It is also stated that the liberation of Malietoa, the 
deposed king of Samoa, has been voluntarily announced 
to the Samoan Conference. It is supposed that this 
action on the part of Germany is the prelude to the 
reinstatment of Malietoa. 

The Cronstadt police have discovered stores of ex- 
plosives which were to be used in an attempt upon the 
life of the Czar. 

Marquis De Mores, who has been in China making 
preparations for the construction of a railroad from 
Tonquin to points in the territory acquired by the 
French Government, has arrived in Paris. The rail- 
road, which will be built by French capital, will, it is 
said, open up a territory containing a population of 
over a hundred million persons. Marquis De Mores 
is the son-in-law of L. von Hoffman, the banker. 





MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting in Moorestown, 
N. J., on the 11th of Fourth Month, 1889, Joun M. 
Roserts and Mary J. Stoxes, both of Moorestown. 





NOTICES. 


The Committee on Public Meetings of the Temper- 
ance Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, is desirous of entering into communication 
with one or more Friends in each Particular Meetin 
in Eastern Pennsylvania, thesobject being to take a 
means as may seem advisable to stir up a more general 
interest among Friends and others in the election on 
the Prohibitory Amendment, which is to be held on 
the 18th of Sixth Month next. Friends should bear 
in mind that this is a moral and not a political ques- 
tion, and one in which their influence for the right 
ought to be felt in the communities in which they live, 
more than it is. Will not those who may take an in- 
terest in the subject promptly address 

GrEorGE VAUX, JR., 
404 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoon.—During the Sum- 
mer term the stage will be at Westtown Station to 
convey passengers to the school on the arrival of the 
7.09, 8.53, 2.53 and 4.55 trains from Broad St. Station. 

J. G. Wiriurams, Supt. 


WaAntTED—A competent Friend to teach in Chester- 
field Preparative Meeting School at Crosswicks, N. J. 

For information apply to JosepH S. MIDDLETON, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J.; or Wa. Brswop, 
Walnford, Monmouth Co., N. J. 


Wantep—Numbers 59 and 64 of the Tract Reposi- 
tory, for Friends’ Library. 
Address Jno. H. Diniincuam, Librarian, 
142 North Sixteenth Street. 


FRIEND’s ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE.—An Assistant 
Resident Physician wanted. Please apply promptly 
to Dr. Jno. C. Haut, Supt., Frankford, Philadelphia. 








I)tep, Third Month 29th, 1889, after a brief illness, 
Euiza F., wife of Wm. L. Ashton, of Flushing, Ohio, 
in the 35th year of her age, a member of Flushing 
Monthly Meeting. “‘ Watch, therefore, for ye know 
neither the day nor the hour wherein the Son of man 
cometh.” 

—,, suddenly, at his residence near Jacksonville, 
N. Y., Fourth Mo. 20th, 1889, GeorGe F. Woop, in 
the 62nd year of his age, a beloved member of Hector 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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